8               THE  CRITIC  AS  ARTIST

and, if he could not answer his own problems, he could at
least put problems forth, and what more should an artist do?
Considered from the point of view of a creator of character he
ranks next to him who made Hamlet. Had he been articulate,
he might have sat beside him. The only man who can touch
the hem of his garment is George Meredith. Meredith is &
prose Browning, and so is Browning. He used poetry as a
medium for writing in prose.

Ernest. There is something in what you say, but there is not
everything in what you say. In many points you are unjust.

Gilbert. It is difficult not to be unjust to what one loves.
But let us return to the particular point at issue. What was it
you said?

Ernest. Simply this: that in the best days of art there were
no art-critics.

Gilbert. I seem to have heard that observation before, Ernest.
It has all the vitality of error and all the tediousness of an
old friend.

Ernest. It is true. Yes: there is no use your tossing your
head in that petulant manner. It is quite true. In the best
days of art there were no art-critics. The sculptor hewed from
the marble block the great white-limbed Hermes that slept
within it. The waxers and gilders of images gave tone and
texture to the statue, and the world, when it saw it, worshipped
and was dumb. He poured the glowing bronze into the mould
of sand, and the river of red metal cooled into noble curves and
took the impress of the body of a god. With enamel or polished
jewels he gave sight to the sightless eyes. The hyacinth-like
curls grew crisp beneath his graver. And when, in some dim
frescoed fane, or pillared sunlit portico, the child of Leto stood
upon his pedestal, those who passed by, 5to \aju.irpo-rdrov palvovrcs
d^5/>wj ctW^pos, became conscious of a new influence that had
come across their lives, and dreamily, or with a sense of strange
and quickening joy, went to their homes or daily labour, or
wandered, it may be, through the city gates to that nymph-
haunted meadow where young Phaedrus bathed his feet, and,
lying there on the soft grass, beneath the tall wind-whispering
planes and flowering agnus castus, began to think of the wonder
of beauty, and grew silent with unaccustomed awe. In those
days the artist was free. From the river valley he took the
fine clay in his fingers, and with a little tool of wood or bone,
fashioned it into forms so exquisite that the people gave them
to the dead as their playthings, and we find them still in the